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THIS REFORT ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENTS, THE EIGHTH 
IN A SERIES FUBLISHED ANNUALLY, SHOWS THE LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 
DISTRIBUTION IN FUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS (GRADES 7 TO 12) 
WHICH, IN 1965, WAS 85.8 PERCENT ENROLLED IN SFANISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, RUSSIAN, AND ITALIAN, 13.9 FERCENT ENROLLED IN LATIN, 
AND 0.3 FERCENT IN "OTHER" LANGUAGES. THREE BASIC SUMMARY 
CHARTS SHOW Cl) FIGURES FOR TOTAL SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT, AND REGIONAL ENROLLMENTS, 

FOR 1960 AND 1965, (2) PERCENTAGE OF FUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
OFFERING MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES BY STATE FOR 1954, 1959, 
1964, AND 1965, AND C3> COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENTS IN ADVANCED 
LEVELS FROM 1961 TO 1965 FOR THE SIX LEADING FOREIGN 
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ITALIAN), SHOWING AN 88 FERCENT INCREASE IN THIRD YEAR STUDY 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



1. In fall 1954, only 43.6% of the public secondary schools in the United States 
offered modern foreign language courses. In 1959, the proportion had risen to 
60%, in 1964 to 76.6%, and in fall 1965 to 77.7%. Thus, in a 10-year period the 
number of public secondary schools offering MFLs has almost doubled. 
(Chart B. ) 

2. Enrollments in foreign language (MFL plus Latin and Greek) in grades 7-12 
increased by 62% from 1960 to 1965. The highest jate of increase was in the 
Great Lakes area (84.8%), the Far West (75.3%), and in the Plains states 
(73.7%). (Table 2-D.) 

3. In 1958, one senior high-school student in six was studying a modern foreign 
language; by 1965 the proportion had risen to more than one in four. (Tables 
2-C and 10.) 

4. Approximately a third of the students who were enrolled in Spanish, French, or 
German at the second-year level in fall 1964 continued into third -year study in 
fall 1965. (Tables 3-F, 4-F, and 5-F.) The percentage of students who started 
language study in fall 1962 arid, continued into the fourth year in fall 1965 was 
small— 4.5% for Spanish, 7.9% for French, and 6.9% for German. (Tables 3-E, 
4-E, and 5-E.) 

5. In the period 1960-1965, total foreign-language study ingrades 7-12 increased 
by 62% while the total school population for these grades increased by 38.4%. 
(Table 2-D.) 

6. In fall 1965, Spanish was leading w.<,h a share of 46.5% of the tota l MFL enroll- 
ment, followed by French (40.8%), German (10.7%), Russian (0.9%), and Italian 
(0.8%). The percentage of students enrolled in “Other MFLs" was 0.3. (Chart 2, 
fig. II.) 

7. Spanish, with 1,426,822 enrollments in grades 9-12, hadthe highest percentage 
of the total modern foreign language enrollment in 1965 (see highlight no. 6). 
Its rate of growth between 1960 and 1965 was highest in New England (104.7%), 
the Great Lakes area (91%), and the Southeast (71.5%); national increase: 
52.9%. (Table 3-D.) 

8. French enrollments increased by 68.1% between 1960 and 1965 in grades 9-12. 
In the Great Lakes area, Plain states, Southwest, and Rocky Mountains, enroll- 
ments more than doubled. (Table 4-D.) 

9. German enrollments increased 117.6% between 1960 and 1965 in grades 9-12. 
In the Southeast, German enrollment almost quadruplued,inthe Southwest, en- 
rollments more than tripled, and in four other regions, German enrollments 
more than doubled. (Table 5-D.) 

10. Russian enrollments increased 174.8% between 1960 and 1965 in grades 9-12— 
the highest growth rate among all the languages. The enrollments increased 
sharply in almost all regions; in the Great Lakes area, they more than quin- 
tupled. (Table 6-D.) 

11. Italian enrollments present a rather irregular picture, with slight decreases in 
the Mideast and the Far West in grades 9-12. In the Great Lakes area, how- 
ever, enrollments increased sevenfold from 446 in 1960 to 3,617 in 1965. The 
national increase between 1960 and 1965 was 26%. (Table 7-D.) 

12. Though Latin lost ground in the period 1960-1965, decreasing by more than 9%, 
it still had almost 600,000 enrollments in grades 9-12 in 1965. (Table 8-D.) 
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operation of state FL supervisors and consultants, high school principals, and 
others who supplied the data upon which it is based (for detailed list of contributors, 
see following page). They also record their thanks to Gladys A. Lund, Nina G. 
Herslow, James F. Dershem, and Julia S. Gibson, all of whom worked on the survey 
at one stage or another. 

Some errors in calculation which appeared in the 1964 survey report have been 
corrected in the present report. 



Glen D. Willbern, Director 
Statistical Research 
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INTRODUCTION 



This study of foreign language enrollments in public secondary schools is the eighth 
in a series that his been published annually by the Modern Language Association 
since 1958.1/ Taken collectively, these reports demonstrate the impact of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 on foreign language study and pronide a 

quantitive measure of the progress made by FL study in the «mtton SjStaffSll 
in the past few years. The present study deals primarily with enrollments in fall 

1965, but, by presenting comparative data from earlier years, particularly from 

I960’ it serves at the same time as a report on trends and progress. 

Progress has been substantial. In fall 1965, the public secondary schools in 
the 7-12 grade range 2/ reported a record FL enrollment of over 4.5 million, 



r 



2 . 



J Wesley Childers: FL Offerings and Enrollments in Public Secondary Schools, 
Fall 1958, prepared for the U.S. Office of Education pursuant to contract under 

the NDEa! 

J Wesley Childers: FL Offerings and Enrollments in Public Secondary Schools, 
Fall 1959, prepared for the U.S. Office of Education pursuant to contract under 

the NDEA.’ 



J Wesley Childers: FL Offerings and Enrollments in Public Secondary Schools, 
Fall I960, sponsored by the Foreign Language Program of the Modern Language 
Association. 



James N. Eshelman, N.W. Lian: FL Offerings and Enrollments in Secondary 
Schools— Public Schools: Fall 1961, Fall 1962 and Nonpublic Schools: Fall 1962. 
Research for fall 1961 was sponsored by the Foreign Language Program of the 
Modern Language Association; research on foreign- language enrollments in 
public and nonpublic secondary schools, fall 1962, was performed for the U.S. 
Office of Education pursuant to contract under the NDEA. 

James N. Eshelman, James F. Dershem: FL Offerings and Enrollments in 
Public Secondary Schools, Fall 1963, prepared for the U.S. Office of Education 
pursuant to contract under the NDEA. 



James F. Dersham, Nina G. Herslow, Gladys A. Lund: FL Offerings and En- 
rollments in Secondary Schools, Fall 1964, prepared for the U.S. Office 
Education pursuant to contract under the NDEA. 



In this report, all data and generalizations are identified as pertinent to grades 
9-12 or 7-12 as the case may be. When references are made to grades 7-12, 
the figures include only those 7th and 8th grades that constitute part of a secon- 
dary school system. According to U.S. Office of Education estimates, roughly 
70 percent of U.S. public school 7th and 8th grades were considered secondary 
in 1965. The same agency notes that "because public and secondary education is 
a State and local responsibility, any statistical totals for the Nation as a whole 
will necessarily be a composite of the heterogeneous educational practices 
existing in the United States.” In short, the distinction between data labeled 
“9-12” and that labeled “7-12” is not completely elearcut. In view of the in- 
creasing volume of FL study in junior high schools, however, it would be un- 
realistic to ignore 7th and 8th grade figures altogether, even though the sources 
that supply the data may not always make a rigid distinction between elementary 
and secondary 7th and 8th grade enrollments. 
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1960 figure for Texas not available; 1963 figure used for this total. 



comprising; 27.4 percent of the total public secondary school enrollment of 16.4 
million students. Five years earlier, in 1960, 2.8 million FL enrollments were 
reported from the public secondary school (PSS) population of 11.8 million. I 
other words, while the high school population increased by 38 percent j in five years, 
the FL enrollment grew by 62 percent, and its share of :he larger 1965 high school 
population was four percentage points higher than its share of the 1 pop a i n. 



Distr ibution of the FL Enrollment 

In fall 1965, the five leading MFLs-Spanish, French, German, Russian and 
Italian-accounted for 85.8 percent of the total language enrollment m grades 7-12, 
Latin for 13.9, and "other” languages, about a dozen all told, for a miniscule 0.3. 

Chart A (preceding page) supplies a broad picture of FL trends over the past 
five years through comparative data for 1960 and 1965 in individual languages. 
Column 2 gives the national totals; columns 3-10 supply a breakdown by^region. 
New England is in the lead in percentage of PSS population enrolled in FL, with 
46.4 percent. The Mideast follows, with a percentage of 38.5, followed by the Far 
West with 32. The highest relative increase was registered in the Mideastern 
states in which FL enrollment grew at double the rate of the PSS population. The 
Great Lakes and Rocky Mountain states fell just short of the Mideastern ratio. Only 
in the Southwest did the FL enrollment fail to outpace the PSS growth; in this 
region, FL enrollment increased by only 43.4 percent against the school population 

increase of 67.8 percent. 

Nationally, FL enrollment as a percentage of PSS population in grades 7-12 
increased by four percentage points between 1960 and 1965, from 23.4 to 27.4. The 
increase was greatest in the Mideastern and Great Lakes states— 6.6 and 6.1, 
respectively. The MFL share of the total FL enrollment grew from 75.5 percent 
to 86.1. In the Far West, 94.6 percent of the 1965 language enrollment was m 
MFLs; in the Southwest and Rocky Mountain states, the percentage was 89.4. 

Almost half (47.4 percent) of our high school students of MFLs are studying 
Spanish (In 1960, the proportion was 50.0). As the most popular language in public 
high schools, Spanish attracts 11.2 percent of the total school population. Today, 
Spanish has more enrollments than any other MFL in 28 states. It is strongest, as 
might be expected, in the West and Southwest, particularly in California (21.5 per- 
cent), Arizona (21.0), Texas (16.7), and New Mexico (16.4), but it is strong also m 
New Jersey (19.6) and New York (15.5). It is weakest in Maine (1.6 percent), South 
Carolina (2.7) and Vermont (3.0). Its most striking gains during the period 1960- 
1965 were made in Vermont (280.4 percent), Wisconsin (204.6), New Hampshire 
(186.4), Iowa (181.4), and Nevada (171.1). 

French the second most popular language in public high schools, has 41.0 
percent of the total MFL enrollment against 39.9 five years ago. It attracted 9.7 
percent of the students in 1965-an increase over the 7.2 percent of 1960 French 
has more enrollments than any other MFL in 22 states. It is strongest in New 
England where more than a fourth (27.2 percent) of the students in public high 
schools are studying French, but strong also in the Mideastern states (15.1). The 
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smallest enrollments are in Arkansas, Texas (both 3.0 percent), and New Mexico 
(3.1). The largest gains during the 1960-1965 period were made in Alaska (634.9 
percent), South Dakota (288.8), Wyoming (225.2), and North Dakota (220.7). 



German, in 1954, was not taught in any public high school of 10 states, and 
only 0.8 percent of the total public secondary school enrollment was enrolled in 
German classes. In 1965, every state was offering some instruction in German; 
enrollments had increased to 2. 3 percent of the total public secondary school en- 
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South Dakota, North Dakota, and Montana, German had more than a fourth of the 
modern language enrollment. On the other hand, there were only 56 enrollments in 
Mississippi, 133 in Arkansas, and 141 in Vermont. 



Latin, the third most popular foreign language, attracted 3.8 percent (about 
626,000) of the students in our public high schools in 1965. The share of Latin in the 
total FL enrollment dropped from one in four in 1960 to one in seven in 1965. The 
loss was general, with only the Great Lakes states showing as many enrollments in 
1965 as in 1960. Latin is strongest in New England (8.3 percent of total public 
secondary school enrollment) and New York (6.7). It is weakest in Utah (0.8), 
Arkansas and Hawaii (both 1.1), Nevada and Louisiana (both 1.2). In its share of the 
total foreign language enrollment, Latin remained strong in Tennessee (29.1 per- 
cent), Kentucky (27.3), North Dakota (24.7), Indiana (24.6), and New Hampshire 
(24.0), South Carolina (23.8), West Virginia (23.4), and Ohio (22.9). 



Italian was taught in 1965 to 29,931 students in the public high schools of 14 
states, led by New York (12,302), New Jersey (5,355;), and Michigan (3,927). Three 
New England states (Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island) have a combined 
enrollment of 6,339. 



Ten years ago Russian was offered in only three public schools in the U.S. In 
1965, it was taught in 43 states to a total of 32,027 students. Russian is strongest 
in Michigan (7,840), Illinois (3,768), New York (3,377), and Pennsylvania (2,857). 
Though Russian enrollment has tripled in five years, it still falls short of one 
percent of the total modern language enrollment. 

At least 12 other languages (making a total of 18) are taught in the public 
secondary schools of some states, but in negligible numbers. The following figures 
sum up the status of these languages: Hebrew, the leading "other" language regis- 
tered a loss of 14 percent between 1960 and 1965, but it is still taught to 3,904 
students. 



Japanese was second in enrollments, with 1,873 students, closely followed by 
Chinese, which enrolled 1,353— a 17-fold increase over the 75 of 1960. Both Polish 
and Portuguese enrolled more than 500. Other European languages— Swedish, 
Czech, Norwegian, and Modern Greek— accounted for an additional total of 400 
students. Ancient Greek, which used to be widely available, still attracts 119 
students in 7 states, led by Massachusetts (35) and Rhode Island (34). Hawaiian 
is taught to 238 students, all in Hawaii, and Arabic contributes 37 enrollments in 
Florida, New York, and Utah. Other languages may be included in the 2,398 un- 
specified enrollments reported to us by Pennsylvania. 



The following graphs (Figs. I and II) show the distribution of MFL enroll- 
ments in grades 9-12 for the years 1960 and 1965. Spanish, French, and German 
remain the leaders, sharing 98.0 percent of the 1965 enrollments; the remaining 
2.0 percent are shared by Russian, Italian, and “other* languages. 

Chart B (on following page) measures the increase in opportunity to study 
modern language through a state -by- state comparison of the number of high 
schools offering modern foreign language in 1954, 1959, 1964, and 1965. For 
convenience of reference, the figures for the four years are placed in the same 
table, but it should be noted that the data for 1954 and 1959 apply to grades 9-12, 
whereas those for 1964 and 1965 apply to the complete secondary school range, 
grades 7-12. The figures are more nearly comparable than might appear, since 
more and more high schools extend downward through the 7th and 8th grades and 
thus start secondary school study of foreign language at an earlier level. The in- 
crease registered between the earlier years and the present time is substantial 
from 43.6 percent of schools at the 9-12 grade level in 1954 to 77.7 percent of the 
7-12 grade level in 1965. (A small percentage of 2.7 of the schools offered only 
Latin as a foreign language in 1965. This figure, added to the 77.7 percent with 
MFL, pushes the proportion of schools with language instruction to just over 80 

percent.) 

In spite of the steady growth over the past decade in the number of schools 
that include modern foreign language in their curriculum, a fifth of the schools 
still fail to provide their students with the opportunity to study any foreign language. 
The situation varies widely from state to state. In 16 states, from 90 to 100 per- 
cent of the schools offered modern language in 1965; in eight others the percentage 

was under 60 . 
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CHART B 

PERCENTAGES OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
OFFERING MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
BY STATE: 1954, 1959, 1964, 1965 
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95.2 


100.0 


92.2 


95.3 


48. Washington 


62.8 


95.4 


85.6 


84.5 


23. Michigan 


58.1 


69.4 


80. 5./ 
65. 9^ 


88.8 


49. West Virginia 


39. 5g/ 


54.8 


59.5 


61.6 


24. Minnesota 


22.9 


43.0 


65.9 


50. Wisconsin 


43.0 


86.5 


85.0 


25. Mississippi 


18.1 


20.5 


46.4 


39.7 


51. Wyoming 


56.3 


69.6 


73.2 


67.8 


26. Missouri 


21.8 


31.1 


70.4 


62.4 


USA TOTAL 


43.6 


60.0 


76.6 


77.7 



1. The figures for 1954 and 1959 are taken from William Riley Parker, "The National Interest and Foreign 
Languages,” (Third Edition), U.S. National Commission for the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, 1961, p. 26. 



2. Sources that supplied the data for 1964 and 1965 could not separate the 9-12 high schools from those that 
include 7th and 8th grades. 

3. No data available. 

4. 1963 data. 

5. Only total number of schools available for 1964; the percentage given here is based on the 1963 ratio. 

6. 1964 data. 

7. 1965 data. 
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In 1959 no public high school offered a third year of any modern foreign 
language in Alaska, the Dakotas, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, or South Carolina, and 
none Offered a fourth year in at least 11 additional states. In the nation as a whole 
only one out of five students of a modern foreign language continued from the se n 
year of instruction into the third. (Parker, p. 32). In 1965, more than one in three 
(35.7 percent) of the students in MFL continued from the second year of instruction 

into the third. 

AH states have Spanish in the public schools, and all provide four years of 
instruction except Hawaii and Montan, which provide only three. French also is 
taught in all states through the fourth year, except in Hi wan and Tennessee, which 
continue only through the third. German is taught in all states, M 
do not provide the fourth year (Alabama, Georgia, wane, j wevau*, . mm 
New Mexico North Carolina, North Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, West Virginia). 
Alaska^ Hawaii , and Mississippi do not have the third year. Russian is taught at 
some level in all but eight states (Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, 
Mississippi, Vermont, and Wyoming). It is carried through the third year in 30 
states and the District of Columbia. Fifteen states and the District of Columbia 
offer four years. Italian is taught in 14 states. Nine of these carry instruction 
through the 3rd year and six through the fourth (California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island). 



CHART C 

COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENTS IN COURSES HI AND IV IN THE SIX LEADING 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES, GRADES 7-12: 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964 AND 1965 
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IV 
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9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Spanish 


76,972 


17,327 


87,829 


IQ KGO 

XCj wu 


131,542 


35,965 


128,760 


38,188 


146,725 


36 ,995 


90.6 


113«5 


French 


80,335 


15,885 


100,742 


25,089 


142,609 


38,679 


146,662 


50,832 


157,788 


56,209 


96.4 


253.9 


German 


14,132 


2,365 


19,018 


3,748 


30,780 


7,981 


31,120 


9,145 


37,808 


9,479 


167.5 


300.8 


Russian 


732 


51 


1,554 


320 


2,667 


810 


2,234 


504 


3,192 


948 


336.1 


1758.8 


Italian 


2,132 


343 


1,980 


252 


3,086 


591 


2,799 


710 


3,009 


S84 


f*A.l 


nn o 

(V.O 


Latin 


36,393 


9,325 


40,317 


11,939 


46,052 


14,725 


41,464 


15,209 


47,762 


14,280 


31.2 


53.1 


TOTALS 


210,696 
i ’ 


45,296 


261,440 


59,910 


356,736 


98,751 


353,039 


114,588 


396,284 


118,495 


88.1 


161.6 
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Chart C (on preceding page), shows advanced enrollments— third and fourth 
year— in the six leading languages for the years 1961 through 1965. The combined 
third- year enrollment for the six languages increased from approximately 210,000 
in 1961 to 396,000 in 1965-a percentage increase of 88. Fourth-year enrollment 
grew from 45,000 to 118,000, an increase of 161 percent. Increases for the five 
MFLs were 100 percent and 190 percent for third and fourth years, respectively. 
The corresponding increases for Latin were 31 percent and 53 percent. Among the 
modern languages, Russian registered the largest gains. 



The figures cited above clearly show a marked improvement in the proportion 
of students who proceed beyond the second year of foreign language study, but the 
proportion of the starters who stay the full sequence of four years is still low. In 
all languages, fourth-year enrollments in fall 1965 were less than a tenth of the 
number that started their study in fall 1962. Russian was in best position, with 9.2 
percent in fourth year, French was next with 7.9, followed by German, 6.9, and 
Spanish with 4.5; Italian and Latin tied, with 3.4. 

Table 10 (inside back cover) constitutes a capsule history of foreign language 
study in the 9-12 grade span of U.S. high schools over the past 75 years. In 1890, 
one high school student in three was enrolled in Latin, and one in six was studying 
either German or French. By the turn of the century, the proportion of high school 
students enrolled in Latin had risen to half, and in German or French, to a fifth. 
In 1910, Spanish made its appearance in the high school curriculum, with an en- 
rollment of less than one percent of the school population. 

Following World War I there was a dramatic shift in the balance among the 
languages. German, formerly the leading modern foreign language, all but dis- 
appeared from the course of study, and French became the leader. In 1922, French 
enrolled 15.5 percent of the high school population, Spanish followed with 11.3, and 
German was in last place, with less than one percent. Latin, with 27. 5 percent of 
the high school population, almost exactly equalled the combined modern language 
enrollment. 

The 1930 , s and 1940 , s saw a general decline in foreign language study. By 
1948, only one fifth of the high school population was enrolled in any foreign 
language. Spanish had emerged as the leading modern foreign language, with 8.2 
percent of the high school population; French, which had not yet recovered from the 
catastrophic drop it suffered in World War n, had less than 5 percent. 

Beginning in 1958, the picture in modern language has brightened year by 
year. German inched up from 1.2 percent of the high school population in 1958 to 
2.8 in 1965; in the same period, French increased from 6.1 to 10.8 and Spanish 
from 8.8 to 12.3. Russian, starting from nothing ten years ago, has risen to 0.2 
percent; Italian has lost ground and stands just under Russian. Latin enrollment has 
declined, and now stands at about five percent of the high school population. The 
percentage of high school students enrolled in all foreign languages increased from 
24.2 in 1958 to 31.5 in 1965. 
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SPECIAL EXPLANATIONS 

In the tables that follow, language enrollment data comparing 1960 to 1965 
figures are first given for grades 7-12. Succeeding tables give the same information 
ibroken down by grades 7-8 and 9-12. 

The B Tables for each language and Table 2-D show a comparison in enroll- 
ments between 1960 and 1965 for the secondary grades 7-12, and give the percent 
I of change in the enrollment over the five-year span. An additional column gives the 
percent of change in the total PSS student enrollment over the same period of time, 
for comparison with the language -enrollment changes. This high-school population 
increase was obtained from enrollment figures published by the U.S. Office of 
Education, "Fall 1960 Enrollment, Teachers, and Schoolhousing in Full-Time Public 
Elementary and Secondary Day Schools”; and "Fall 1965 Statistics of Public 

Schools.” 



The following abbreviations have been used in the text, charts, and tables of 
this report: 



Cl. Lang. 
FL(s) 



MFL(s) 



Classical language. 

foreign language(s), i.e., modem foreign languages plus Latin 
and Greek. 

modern foreign language (s). 
public secondary school (s). 



PSS 



"General," "exploratory," and "after-school" courses were not included in the 
tabulation of enrollments. 

A course is considered to be one full year of foreign- language study on the 
secondary level counted as a unit of credit toward graduation. 

Percents have been rounded off to the nearest tenth except where they do not 
reflect distinctions unless carried to the hundredth place. 




STATISTICAL TABLES 



Tables of data for the individual languages are organized by the following 
system: The numerals 3 through 8 designate the languages-Spanish, French, 
German, Russian, Italian, and Latin, in that order— and the letters A through 1^ 
designate the nine tables into which tue data for each language are organized. The 
pattern is consistent, so that comparisons between languages are easy to make. 
Table 3-A, for example, shows Spam' enrollments in grades 7-12 for fall 1965, by 
state, "with breakdown by course; g /g 4-A gives the corresponding information 
for French, 5- A for German, and so on. Tables 9-A and 9-B, are devoted to en- 
rollments in languages other than the six with the largest enrollments. 

Finally, Table 10, which is placed inside the back cover for easy reference, 
gives a succinct history of foreign language study in the public high schools (grades 
9-12) of the United States from 1890 to the present date. 



